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school with a work of a somewhat different character, and one 
which has a certain significance as the expression of a definite and 
particular purpose on the part of the artist, a purpose, too, which 
is just now of particular interest in this country. Mr. Stephens, 
in this statue, has attempted not a revival of classicism, but a 
return to classical methods and practices. If his work has more 
of the Grecian character than Mr. Halse's " English Rose," for 
instance, or Signor Barzaghi's " My First Friend," which we have 
published, it is because Mr. Stephens has gone to work with a 
different and perhaps higher purpose than that which animated 
either of those two gentlemen. 

It is well known that the Greeks paid the greatest attention 
to physical culture ; indeed, they may be said without much ex- 
aggeration to have worshiped the body ; to have won a prize in 
the public games having been a distinction more eagerly sought 
for than are any college or university prizes among our youth at 
the present day. Gymnastics was made a religion, and was taught 
and practiced with religious fervor. The consequence was the 
production of a race of men and women of such symmetry of 
body, such perfect health, that they have remained as the ideal 
standard of physical perfection ever since. That they have been 
so considered is due entirely to the labors of the sculptors, who 
preserved in enduring marble the beautiful forms of those men and 
women they saw around them. What they did for their contem- 
poraries ; what Phidias and Praxiteles, and others whose works 
have survived longer than their names — what these men did for 
the Hellenes, Mr. Stephens proposes that the artists of to-day 
shall do for tKeir countrymen. Assuming, and not without rea- 
son, that among the athletes of to-day may be found as perfect 
forms, as well-developed muscles, as elastic figures as there were 
in Greece, he proposes to make them the models for a new series 
of statues which shall be not less the apotheosis of perfect health 
than were those of Greece. And he is undoubtedly right, the 
more especially in view of the revival of the practice of gymnas- 
tics and athletics which has taken place within the past few years, 
a revival which has been even more marked in this country than 
in England, although both countries have participated in friendly 
rivalry. It is a well-settled fact in physiology that the race of 
men has physically improved since the time of our first record ; 
that the average of height, size, strength, endurance and longevity 
is greater now than ever before. Why, then, should we not revise 
our standard of beauty founded on the symmetry and perfection 
of the parts. Of course there could not be any such end attained 
by any mere collection of individual portraits ; our sculptors must 
do as their predecessors did : they must evolve from the study of 
many forms the representative, or standard, of the race and the 
generation. It seems to us that this is a line of work which our 
American sculptors will do well to follow. 

In "The Wrestler" Mr. Stephens has strictly followed this 
rule, and has given us a wrestler of to-day, who may be either 
English or American, but who is clearly Anglo-Saxon, and not 
Greek. The attitude is perfectly natural, and like all the atti- 
tudes of that sport — which has lately come to be more in vogue 
than ever — brings out the swelling muscles on the athletic figure, 
which, together with the powerful action and determined expres- 
sion, the sculptor has admirably preserved. — J. A. Miller. 



THE WRECK OF THE HURON. 

Readers of The Aldine are not unfamiliar with the name 
of Mr. Julian O. Davidson, who has been a frequent contributor 
of pictures to its pages, and they will not, therefore, be at all 
astonished at seeing him come again to the front, with a work 
suggested by the recent wreck of the United States man-of-war 
Huron, on the coast of North Carolina. Mr. Davidson having 
made his chief reputation as a painter of marine pieces, and being 
familiar from long study, not only with the ocean in general, but 
also with the special features of many of the coasts, it is not at all 
wonderful that one of the most thrilling incidents in modern naval 
history should inspire his pencil as it has done. The picture from 
which our engraving is made is now in the possession of Mr. James 
Sutton, President of the Aldine Publishing Company, and is one 
of the best of Mr. Davidson's efforts, which is saying a good deal, 
for, though a young man, Mr. Davidson has already done work 
which has earned for him a place in the front rank of our painters 



of marine subjects. He was born in 1854, in Cumberland, Mary- 
land, his father having been a brother of Miss Lucretia Maria 
Davidson, one of the sweetest of our American poets, while on 
his mother's side he is descended from Miles Standish, who may 
be fairly considered as the one hero, par excellence, of the early 
days of New England. The father of the artist was a mining and 
civil engineer of no little reputation, having built the Havana and 
Matanzas railroad in Cuba, besides being attached to the Croton 
Water Board in New York, to several New England railroads, 
some mines in Maryland, and numerous other works. It was his 
earnest desire that his son should follow in his footsteps ; but 
the doctrine of " natural selection " was too much for him, as it 
has been for so many other fathers, the lad being much more in- 
clined to paint ships than to survey railroad lines and to draw 
culverts or cross-sections. While still a boy, he made several 
trips to Cuba, on the last of which he was wrecked, thus becoming 
familiar with the ocean in all weathers, and with the mysteries 
of ships and their build and rigging. Afterward, he studied for a 
time at Everest's military school, and then entered his father's 
office as a pupil, but paid more attention to sketching naval ves- 
sels in action and ships in a storm, than to drawing plans. One 
day he saw in a window a marine view painted by M. F. H. De 
Haas, and was so carried away with enthusiasm for it, that his 
father, who had pretty well made up his mind that his son would 
never be a success as an engineer, consented to his seeing Mr. De 
Haas with a view to entering his studio as a pupil. Mr. De Haas 
had never taken pupils, but after inspecting the first work of young 
Davidson (a sketch of the first monitor on her way to Hampton 
Roads under convoy), agreed to receive the youngster into his 
studio ; and there he remained in close study for a year, having 
previously made a voyage across the Atlantic, in order to con- 
tinue his studies of the ocean. 

One of the most characteristic actions of Mr. Davidson's life 
occurred in 1870, when, learning that the Pacific Mail Company's 
steamship Arizona, one of the old-fashioned side-wheelers, was 
about to be sent around the world, going to China by way of the 
Suez Canal, he resolved to go in her. As, however, she carried 
no passengers for the round trip, the only way in which he could 
go was by shipping as an assistant to the engineer, which he did, 
being willing to do the manual labor required in order to secure 
the opportunity for studying the effects of water, sky, coast lines, 
and shipping in all parts of the world and under all circumstances. 
How he did this will be best understood by reference to his private 
diary, or log-book, from which we give a few extracts which also 
serve to show the sort of stuff* of which this young American is 
made. He left New York on the 22d of December, 1870, pro- 
ceeding directly to sea. On the second day he writes : " Took 
breakfast and went on duty until twelve ; had dinner, and at one 
went to work polishing the engine ; worked until six." The next 
day we read : " Had breakfast at eight ; worked until twelve. 
Cleaned off the top of the cylinder and scrubbed the cut-off ma- 
chinery. Had a lesson in the art of oiling, and tried to do a little 
myself." The next day out was Christmas, Sunday, and we read : 
" Went on duty at eight ; cleaned the top of the cylinder and 
helped the engineer oil until twelve o'clock. In the afternoon 
made a sketch in oil of some clouds and a rainbow that I saw in 
the morning." On Monday, the 26th of December, our artist- 
engineer worked all the forenoon, and then " knocked off." For 
the afternoon of that day we read as follows : '" While painting, 
was addressed by a gentleman who proved to be Mr. Volke, of 
Chicago, President of the Chicago Academy of Design. He ap- 
peared very glad to have met me. He is a sculptor, on his way 
to Rome to study. His family is with him. I have heard Mrs. 
Volke playing on the piano, but have not had a chance to do so 
myself." On the 27th he occupied an hour in making a sketch of 
the fore part of the ship. " During the day we saw some very 
fine rainbows. Sometimes we see as many as a dozen a day." 
January the 3d we read : " While hunting around for a lamp, fell 
through coal-bunker trap-door, but was not hurt. Was trying to 
pick a piece of waste out from under the crank, when the bilge 
pump caught me and lifted me some height. Shall be more care- 
ful in future around the engine." At other times we read such 
notes as the following : " Made a drawing of long-boat on after- 
deck." " Made portrait for the surgeon, who appeared very much 
pleased. Had a chat with the captain. He was brought up with 
Bierstadt, the artist, and knows him very well." " Made a sketch 
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of an eclipse of the moon, as it appeared on deck at eight o'clock 
P. M." " Made several sketches as we approached Gibraltar and 
the mountains of Capri." " Rose at five, made a sketch of the 
island oi Zembra, and then went to work." In this manner the 
student-artist continued to sketch on his voyage around the world, 
filling his portfolio with paintings of views in the Mediterranean 
Sea, Malta, Egypt and the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, Straits of 



recent occurrence as to be perfectly familiar to our readers, and 
to render any extended reference to it unnecessary. Those who 
carefully read the descriptions of the wreck which were published 
at the time of its occurrence, will readily appreciate the vividness 
and faithfulness of Mr. Davidson's picture. The moment chosen 
is just after the vessel struck, when she lay already half sub- 
merged, with anchors out, the engines working at full speed, the 




SEETNO THE ELEPHANT. — E. Stammel. 



Babel-Mandeb, Indian Ocean, Gulf of Aden, Bay of Bengal, Straits 
of Malacca, at Singapore, the Chinese Sea, in Hong Kong, Japan, 
the Pacific Ocean, San Francisco and the coast of California, the 
Mexican coast, Panama, and so on back to New York. Since his 
return, Mr. Davidson has worked steadily at his chosen profession, 
working with Mr. De Haas both in the studio and in the field, 
producing many pictures in oils, besides drawing on the block 
some most spirited scenes and incidents of the day, such as yacht 
races, marine disasters, etc., and he is now justly regarded as one 
of the " coming men " in art circles. 

The picture which we engrave is based on an incident of such 



steam whistle blowing, and the storm sail set, trying to work off. 
A gun has been cast loose in an attempt to fire a signal, while the 
life-boat has just been launched and swamped, and the crew are 
seen struggling in the water. Two or three sailors are attempting 
to cut away the mast ; the jib-boom has gone by the board with 
all its weight of sails, rigging and men, and the entire forecastle 
and bowsprit are covered with a mass of half-nude, freezing and 
struggling men, who are making desperate efforts, under the orders 
of their brave officers, to do what they can toward saving such as 
it may be possible to save. Numbers of the crew are trusting 
themselves to the icy water in a desperate effort to reach the 
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shore. The time is about daybreak, and a dense fog hovers over 
the scene, obscuring all objects, and serving to bring out still 
more strongly and with greater intensity the terrors of the scene, 
which is lit up by the glare of rockets and signal-lights, burned 
in the attempt to attract the attention of those on shore. The 
terrific force of the wind is shown by the retarding of the rockets 
in their flight, and the wavering and uncertain motion imparted 
to the trail of light given off by them. They were visible at sea, 
but not toward land. This management of the only lights to be 



success, whether in literature, art, or the social world, than the 
most vivid fancy. Were John Bunyan living and writing to-day, 
he would not find a publisher. As it is, " Pilgrim's Progress," 
with all its fame, has very few readers. The same may be said 
of Milton and the " Paradise Lost." Outside of the literary guild, 
who is familiar with his stately periods ? Nay, further, with all 
reverence be the fact recorded, the allegorical books of the sacred 
Scriptures no longer sustain the important relation to life and 
religion which they held aforetime. Fifty years ago the apostolic 




THE FISHERBOY'S LOVE. — L. Passim. 



seen at the time is a triumph in chiaro-oscuro, which is sufficient 
testimonial to Mr. Davidson's artistic powers, and, taken in con- 
nection with the other incidents of the picture, shows his genius 
as a marine painter. — Sidney Grey, 



ART IN PHILADELPHIA. — THE ACADEMY. 

ALLEGORY is losing its interest for the children of men. In 
this day and generation the literal report of the newspaper ap- 
peals more effectively to the attention than the most striking 
figure. Close observation and accurate relation attain higher 



visions filled a very prominent and significant place in biblical 
study. To-day neither the pulpit nor the public accord to them 
a tithe of this attention. A learned and esteemed clergyman 
remarked to me, not long since, that the Apocalypse was coming 
to be regarded as a thesaurus, a treasury of imagery and meta- 
phor. When I rejoined that it was a treasury not so often drawn 
upon now as in the days when these figures were pregnant with 
awful meaning, he assented that such was the fact. 

I have been led to think on these things more especially of 
late by noticing the blank neglect suffered by Benjamin West's 
great pictures on the walls of our Academy of Fine Arts. To the 
stranger within the Academy gates, these immense canvases are 
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